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SELECT TALES. 
Authentic History, is like a glass, 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, 
fostraight dull lines, which little warmth impart, 
But Fiction, like a convex Jens, displays, 
Io ove bright focus, all those scattered rays, 
Which glow and Llaze—illume and warm the heart.” 
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THE INDIAN WIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF HOBOMOR. 
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Tahmiroo was the daughter of a powerful 
Sioux chieftain; and she was the only being 
ever known to turn the relentless old man from 
asavage purpose. Somethiug of this influene 
was owing to her infantile beauty; but more to 
Mie gentleness of which beauty was the 










{Hal OD 
emblem, Her’s was a species of loveliaess 
mreamong Indian girls. [ler figure had the 
flexile grace so appropriate to protectcd and 
dependant women io refined countries; her 
‘Tipe, pouting lip, and dimpled chee! wore the 
pleading air of aggrieved childhoo'; and her 


























datk eye had such habitual express: of timi- 
) dityand fear, that the young Sioux oo'ed her 
) ‘the ‘Startled Fawn.’ 
; [know not whether her father’s broad Jands, 
or her own appealing beauty, was ‘ie inost 
{ erful cause of admiration; but ce: iain it is, 
. jroo was the unrivalled-belle of the Sioux. 
) She was a creature ail formed for love. Her 
B®. downcast eye, her trembling lip, and her quiet 
only 20 HE bmissive motion, all spoke its language; yet 
ccasio RE Various young chieftains had ia vara sought 
vas well heraffections, and when her father urged her 
tostrengthen his power by an alliance, sue an- 
swered him only by her tears. 
WHO RE This state of things continued until 1765, 
.G BEEN HE When a company of French traders came to 


tetide there, for the sake of deriving profit 
ftom the fur trade. Among them was Flori- 
»mond de Rance, a young, indolent Adonis, 
pure enoui had led from Quebec to the 
Pills of St. Anthony. His fair, round face, 
‘4d studied foppery of dress might have done 
Mile toward gaining the heart of the gentle 
Sioux, but there was a defference and courtesy 
in hismanner, which the Indian never pays to 
ed woman, and Tahmiroo’s deep sensi- 
b were touched by it. A more careful 
arrangement of her rude dress, an anxiety to 
his language fiueotly, and aclose ob- 
"‘ervation of European customs soon betrayed 
_ We subtle power, which was fast making her 
aslave. The ready vanity of the Frenchman 
lickly perceived it. At first he encouraged 
with that sort of fined pleasure, which 
‘Man always feels ian strong affection 
lathe hearts of eve 


e most insignificant. 
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t, though an Indian, she was 
id that her father’s extensive 


Hesouri were daily becoming of\of the stranger, that your faiher may again, 


)more and more conseyuence to bis ambitious 
nation, led him to think of marriage with her 
as a desirable object. His eyes and bis manner 
had said this, loog before the old chief began to 
suspect it; and he allowed the wily French- 
man to twine himself almost as closely around 
his heart, as he had around the more yielding 
soul of his darling child. 


Floriinond de Kance had acquired skill in more 
graceful arts, which excited the wonder of the 
Savages. 
most expert antagonist, andin hunting, his rifle 
was sure to carry déath to the game. These 
accomplishments and the facility with which 
his pliant nation conform to the usages of sa- 
vage life, made him a universal favourite, and 
at his request, he was formally adopted as one 
of the tribe. Bat conscious as he was of his 
power, it was long before he dared to ask for 
the daughter of the haughty chief. When he 
did make the daring proposition, it was receiv- 
ed with a still and terrible wrath, that might 
well frighten him from his purpose. 
showed itself only in the swelling veins-ead 
clenched hand of the old chief. With the 
boasted coldness and self-possession of an In- 
dian, he answered, ‘There are Sioux girls 
enough for the poor pale faces that come 
among us. A King’s daughter weds the son 
of a king. Eagles must sleep in an eagle’s 
nest.’ 

In vain Tahmiroo knelt and supplicated. In 
vain she promised that Florimond de Rance 
would adopt all his enmities and all bis friend- 
ships; that in hunting, and in war. he would be 
an invaluable treasure. The chief remained 
inexorable. Then Tahmiroo no longer joined 
in the dance, and the old men noticed that her 
rich voice was silent, when they passed her 
wigwam. The light of beauty began to fade, 
and the bright vermillion current, which man- 
tled under ber- brown cheek, became sluggish 
and pale.—The languid glance she cast on the 
morning sun and the bright earth, entered into 
herefather’s soul, .He could not see his beau- 
tiful child thus gradually wasting away. He 
had long averted his eyes, whenever he saw 
Florimond de Rance;. but one day when 
he crossed his hunting path, he laid his hand 
on his shoulder, and pointed to Tabmiroo’s 
dwelling. Nota word was spoken. The proud 
old man, and the blooming lover entered it 
together, Tahmiroo was seated in the darkest 
corner of the wigwam, her head leaning on her 
hand, her basket work tangled beside.her, and 
a bunch of flowers, the village maidens had 
brought her, scattered and withering at her 
feet. The chief looked upon her, with a ve- 
hement expression of love, which none but 
stern countenances can wear. Tahmiroo,’ 
he said, in a subdued tone, ‘go to the wigwam 


Rare 








Though exceedingly indolent by nature, | 


He fenced well enough to foil the | 





see you love to look on the rising sun, and at 
‘the opening flowers.’ There was mingled joy 
land modesty in the upward glance of the * £tar- 
|tled Fawn’ of the Sioux; and when Florimond 
de Rance saw the licht of her mild eye, sud- 
idenly and timidly veiled by its deeply fringed 
lid, be knew that he had lost nope of his 
power, 

The marriage song was soon heard in the 
royal wigwam, and the young adventurer be- 
came the son of a king. 

Months and years past on, and found Thami- 
roo the same devoted, submissive being. Her 
| busband no longer treated her with the uniform 
gallantry of alover. He was not often harsh; 
| but he adopted something of the coldness and 
| incifference of the nation be had joined. Tah- 
| miroo sometimes wept in secret, but so much 
jof fearhad lately mingled with ber love, that 
\she carefully concealed her grief from him 
jwho had occasioned it. When she watched 
| his countenance, with that pleading, innocent 
|look, which had always characterized her beau- 

ty, she sometimes would obtsing glos uch 
asbe-bed given ber in former days, and tieq 
her heart would leap like a frolicsome lamb, 
and she would live cheerfully on the remem- 
brance of that smile, through many wearisome 
|days of silence and neglect. Never was wo- 
man, in her heart breaking devotedness, satis. 
jGed with such slight testimonials of love, as 
| was this gentle Sioux girl. If Florimond 
ichose to fish, jshe would herself ply the oars, 
|rather than he should suffer fatigue; and the 
gaudy canoe her father had given her might 
often be seen gliding down the stream, whiie 
|Tabmiroo dipped her oars in unison with her 
|soft, rich yoice, and the indolent Frenchman 
lay sunk in luxurious repose. She had learned 
|his religion; but for herself she never prayed. 
| The cross he had given her was always raised 
jin supplication for bim; and if he but looked 
|unkindly on her, she kissed it, and invoked its 
laid in agony of soul, She fancied the sounds 
of his native land might be dear to him, and 
she studied his language with a patience and 
perseverance to which the savage has seldom 
been known to submit. She tried to imitate 
the dresses she had heard him describe, and if 
he looked with a pleased eye on any ornament 
she wore, it was always reserved to welcome 
hisreturn, Yet, for all this lavishness of love, 
she asked but kind, approving looks, which 
cost the giver nothing. Alas, for the per- 
verseness of man, in scorning the affection he 
ceases to doubt! The little pittance of love for 
which poor Tahmiroo’s heart had yearned so 
much, was seldom given. Her soul was a 
perpetual prey to anxiety and excitement; 
and the quiet certainty of domestic bliss was 
never her allotted portion. There were, how- 
ever, two beings, on whom she could pour 
forth her whole flood of tenderness, without 
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? THE SOUVENIR. is 
reproof or disappointment. She had given|Quebec. The Sioux pleaded with all the) Her fears were not unfounded; for Florimond | thet us 
birth to a son and daughter, of uncommon| earnestness of a mother’s eloquence, but she| de Rance did intend, by demonstrations of me yeome 


promise. Victoire, the eldest, had Her father’s | pleaded in vain. Victoire and her father joinéd| fondness, and glowing descriptions of Queber gver the 
’ ; 


beauty, save in the melting dark~eye, with its|the company of (traders, on their return. to|{o kindle in the mind of his son a desi 
plaintive expression, and the modest drooping|Canada. Tahmiroo knelt and fervently be-|company him. 

of itssilken lash. Her cheeks had just enough|sought that she might accompany them. She| Tahmiroo thought the hatred of white in 
of the Indian hue to give them a warm, rich] would stay out of sight, she said; they should|which she had so carefully instilled, would 
colouring; and such was her early maturity,| not be ashamed of her, among the great whitc|prove a sufficient shield; but many weeks had 
thatat thirteen years of age, her tall figure| folks at the east, and if she could but live jnot elapsed, before she saw that Louis Was fagt - 
combined the graceful elasticity of youth, with| where she could see them every day, she would | yielding himself upto the fascinating power 
the majesty of womanheod. She had sprung| die happier. |: ’ 
up at her father’s feet, with the sudden luxu- 


re to ace 





\which had enthralled her owa youthful spirit, 
‘ Ashamed of you! and you the daughter of | With this discovery came borrble thoughts of J ane 





riance of a tropical flower; and her matured|a Sioux king!’ exclaimed Victoire proudly, |vengeance; and more than once, she bad nearly or Janu 
loveliness aroused all the dormant teuderness | and, with a natural impulse of tenderness, fell jnerved her soul to murder the father of her ly set ir 
and energy within bim. It was with mournfel! on her mother’s neck and wept. son; but she could not. Something ia his feg. and mo: 
interest he saw her leaping along the chase) ‘ Victoire, ’tis time to depart!’ said her father |tures still reminded her of the devoted youn My gal 
with her mother’s bounding, sylph-like joy and| sternly. The sobbing girl tried to release her-|Frenchman who carried her quiver through evening 
he would sigh deeply when he observed her|self; but she could not. Tabmiroo embraced |the woods, and kissed the moccasin he stooped amusem 
oar rapidly cutting the waters of the Missouri,| her with the energy of despair; for, after all | io lace, aud she coald not kill lim. vation 2 
while her boat flew over the surface of the|her doubts and jealousies, Victoire was the| The Jost cutting blow was soon given to the ineflab! 


stream like a wild bird in sport—and the gay| darling child of her bosom—she was so much heart of the Indiau Wife. Young Louis, fa Jp ebairs 2 
young creature would wind round among the) the image of Florimond when he first said he \of boyish curiosity, expressed a wish to go with sailors 

eddies, or dart forward, with her hairstreaming|loved her. ‘ Woman! let her go! exclaimed |lis father, though, he at the saine time, prom. fg Whistlin 
on the wind, and her lips parted with eager-| De Rance, exasperated by the length of the ised a speedy return. He had always been g  evedm< 


ness. Tahmiroo did pot understand the nature} parting scene. Tahmiroo raised ber eyes anx- |stub’sorn’ boy; and she felt now as if her wom ff from o! 
of his emotions. She thought, in the simplicity) iously to his face, and she saw that b's arm jout spirit would vainly contend against his wik throug) 
of her heart, that silence and sadness were the] was raised to strike her. ‘fulness. With that sort of resigned stupor, jf mations 


natural expressions of awhite man’s love; but} ‘I am a poor daughter of the Sioux; ob!) which dfien indicates appreaching insanity, she for ever 
when he turned his restless gaze from his|)why did you marry me!’ exclaimed she, in a|yielded to his request, exactiog however, a The At 


daughter to ber, she met an expression which) tone of passionate grief. |promise that he would sail a few miles down §@ i@2 ver 
troubled her. Indifference had changed into) ‘ For your father’s lands,’ said the French-|the Mississippi with her, the day before his de- ‘flowing 
contempt; and woman’s soul, whether in the| man coldly. | parture. toll of 
drawing-room or the wilderness, is plainly a-| This was the drop too much. Poor Tahmi-| ‘The day arrived. Florimond de Rance was an the f 


live to the sting of scorn. Sometimes her pla- | roo with a piercing shriek fell on the earth, and/at a distance ou business, Tahmiroo decked S42 t 
cid nature was disturbed by a strange jealousy | hid her face in the grass. She knew not how|herself in the garments and jewels she had sledge- 
of her own child. ‘I love Victoire only be-|long she remained there. Her highly wrought|worn on the day of her marriage, and selected pman’s | 
cause she is the daughter of Florimond,’| feelings had brought on a dizziness of the|the gaudiest wampum belts for the little Lo. JF quotate 
thought she; ‘and why, ob! why does he not| brain; and she was conscious only of a sensa-|is. bin abc 
love me for being the mother of Victoire?’ |tion of sickness, accompanied by the sound of} ‘Why do you put these on? said the boy. wery 2 
It was too evident, that de Rance wished |receding voices. When she recovered, she; ‘ Because Tahmiroo will no more see her sat bolt 
his daughter should be estranged from her | found herself alone with Louis, her little boy,|son in the land of the Sioux,’ said she, mourn  @&rog 
mother, and her mother’s people. With all |then about six years old. The child had wau- fully, ‘and wheo ber father meets her in the § MY of" 
members of the tribe, out of his own family, |dered there, after the traders had departed, | Spirit Land, he will know the beads he gave but the 
hesternly forbade her having any intercourse; jand having in vain tried to waken hia mother, her2 could £ 
and even there he kept her constantly employ- lite had laid himself down at her side, andslept; She took the wandering. boy by the hand, theuma 
ed in taking dancing lessons from himself, and |on his bow and arrows. From that hour Tah-jand led him to the riverside. Tiere lay the fp Cmusele 
obtaining various branches of learning from |miroo was changed. Her quiet, submissive|canoe her father had given her when she left | Matera 
an old Catholic priest, whom he had solicited | air gave place to a stern and lofty manner; and | him for ‘ the wigwam of the Stranger.’ It was it’s dea 
to reside with him for that purpose. But this|she, who bad always been so gentle, became faded and bruised now, and so were all her Apollo 
kind of life was irksome to the Indian girl, and jas bitter and implacable as the most blood! hopes.--She looked back on the hut, where _somew! 
she was perpetually escaping the vigilance of |thirsty of her tribe. In little Louis all the|/she had spent her brief term of wedded bap ; meant « 
her father, to try her arrow in the woods, or | strong feeling of her soul were centered; but piness, and its peacefulness seemed a mockery jm his I 
guide her pretty canoe over the waters. De leven her affection for him was characterized jof her misery. And was slie—the lone, the & T thi 
Rance had long thought it impossible to gratify |by a strange and unwonted fierceness. Her wretched, the desperate, and deserted one= deauty 
his ambitious views for his daughter, without} only care seemed to be, to make him like his|was she the ‘Startled Fawn’ of the Sioux, for onidec! 
removing her from the attractions of her sa-|grandfather; and to instil a deadly hatred of}whom contending chiefs had asked in vain?— by long 
vage home, and each day’s expericnce convin- | white men; and the boy learned his lessons|The remembrance of all her Jove, and all her eye for 
ced him more and more of the truth of this| well. He was the weriest little savage that |wrongs came up hefure her memory, aud death ats | 
conclusion. ‘ever let fly an arrow. To his mother alone;seemed more pleasant to her than the gay what i 
To favor his project he assumed an affec-!he yielded any thing like submission; and the!dance she ouce loved so well. But then het A storir 
tionate manner towards his wife; for he well| Sioux were proud to hail the haughty child as|eye rested on ber boy-—and, O God! with what treble 
knew that one look or word of kindness would | their future chieftain. lan agony of love! It was the last veliement ot . 
at any time win back all her love. Whenthe! Such was the aspect of things on the shores| struggle of a soul all formed forstenderness.— . 
deep sensibilities of her warm heart were rou- jof the Mississippi, when Florimond de Rance |‘ We’will go to the Spirit Land together,’ she wbund 
sed, he would ask for leave to sell her Jands;|came among them after an absence of three|exclaimed. ‘He cannot come there to rob 
and she, in ber prodigality of tenderness, would|years. He was induced to make this visit, |met’ 
have given any thing, even her owa life, for|partly from a lingering curiosity to see his| She took Louis in her arms, as if he had 
such smiles as he then bestowed. The old|boy, and partly from the hopes of obtaining | been a feather, &nd springing into the boat, she 
chief was dead, and there was no one to check |more land from the yielding Tahmiroo. He} guided it towards the falls of St. Anthony. 
the un feeling rapacity of the Frenchman. |affected much contrition for his past conduct, |* Mothet, mother! the canoe is going over 
Tracts after tracts of Tahmiroo’s valuable land|and promised to return with Victoire, before|rapids!’ screamed the frightened child. ‘My 
were sold, and the money remitted to Quebec, |the year expired. Tahmiroo met him with the} father stands on the waves and beckons me! 
whither be had the purpose of conveying his} most chilling indifference, and listened to him|said she. The boy looked at the horribly fixed 
children, on the pretence of a visit, but in re-| with a vacant look, as if she heard him not.| expression of her face, and shrieked aloud for 
ality with the firm intent of never again be-|[t was only when he spoke to her boy, that he|help. ‘ 
holding his deserted wife. ‘ could arouse her from this apparent lethargy.| The boat went over the cataract. Louis de 
A company of Canadian traders, happened|On this ‘subject she was all suspicion. She|Rance was scen nom e sleeps with the 
to visit the falls of St. Anthony, just at this|had a sort of undefined dread that he too|‘ Startled Fawn’ of t ux, in the waves 0 
juncture, avd Florimond de Rance tgok the op-| would be carried away from her, and she|the Mississippi! The story is well remembered 
portunity to apprise Tahmiroo of his intention | watched over him like a she wolf, when her|by the Indians of the present day; and when 
to educate Victoire at one of the convents io! young is in danger. mist gathers over the Falls, théy often #7 
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| “shet us not hunt to-day. A storm will certain- |ly aloft. It was the dying blast of Africus; the 
“Iecome;- for Tahmiroo and her son are going |rain came down in torrents, the wind fell, and 
gver the falls of St. Anthony.’ |we were left at the mercy of a dead mountain- 
; lous swell of a furlong in length which put the 
{good ship almost on her beam ends. 

Buonaparte had the credit of saying that 



















A VISIT TO MADEIRA: 





















Imaginative reader! bave you ever becn in | there was but one step from the sublime to the 
» gale of wind on the edge af the Bay of Bis- | rediculous; there were precisely seven on board 
7 gy? Ifnot, and you are fond of variety, it is} ilis Majesty’s ship. On deck ail was terrible 
| Ray worth your while to take a trip to Lis-|or lovely, in the cabiii every thing was absurd 
‘ bon or Madeira for the chance of ineeting with | we dis: ting. It As idle to attempt the des- 
f goe. Calculate your scason well in December | sription, for the.thing has been done before; 

q@ January, when the south-wester has proper | carpets cut up, water dashing to and fro, dead 
; ly set in, and you will find it one of the finest lights in,.a lack-lustre lamp, sea pye, men and 
gad most uncomfortable things in the world. | ‘vomen hungry and thirsty and nauseatic, pro- 
| My gale lasted from Sunitay till Wednesday | jections of plates,ch 1irs,knives, servants, soup, | 
4 grening, which is something long perhaps for | wives together with husbands and all other ap- 
} 


purtenances under a lee lurch, il! humour, ha- 
tred, vomiting, malice, and all uncharitable- 





amusement, but it gave ample room for obser- 
gation and philosopliy. L think [ still hear that 


violet, grow on the right hand and on the left 
in the boon prodigality of primitive nature, 
The geranium, in particular, is so commen, 
that the honey of the bees becomes something 
like a jelly of that flower. I differ from most 
people in not liking it so well as the English 
honey, though it is far purer and more trans- 
parent. Thatof Barbadoes is finer than either. 
Perhaps after having been within ten degrees 
of the equator, a second visit to Madeira would 
not charm me so deeply a’ the first; I have 
seen ocean and sky ofa still brighter hue, and 
trees and flowers and mountains of still more 
beautiful and awful shapes. But I left England 
in December, shivering and melancholy under 
a rain of two months continuance: foul winds, 
eternal tackiag, a tremendous gale and the 


Bay ef Biscay destroyed my spirits and in- 











ineflable hubbub of plates and glasses breaking, 
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1 ebairs and tables f lias, women screamin ae. cannot go on with the details; mens refugit: sight of Porto Santo, with its 
th sailors piping, oflicers swearing, | the win 1} 1 disli ce dwelling on the infirmities of human- 
a | whistlin gs and the sea roaring, which avak-| ity 4 
. ened me about two o’clock on Monday morning | Phe wind came round fair, the sea fell 
re from one of th se sweet dreams, w! erein | smooth, the sun shone brightly, the sky was | 
ils through infinite changes a id indistin st Co nbi | wit rout a cloud for a week afterwards, and on 
Qn, pations of im ierv, thy le ved form, Bugenia, | the la t day of 1824 we made and panyed Porto ) 
he for ever prevails in its real and natural beauty. Santo, and, shroudedin clouds, Maderia rose | 
a The Atlantic was gushing in through my port! before us | 
i jaavery refreshing manner, and ebbing and| O ladeiva, Madeira, O thou gem of the | 
eo ep fowing under and around my bed with every | ocean, thou paradise of the Atlantic! I have | 
tollof the ship. My clothes were floating} no heartto take up my pen to write of the days | 
rag aathe face of the waters. I turned t which i spent in thee; surely they were days of | 
ced again, but the sea came with that awfu ench antment intercalated In the year ¢ f com- } 
vad sledge-hammer beat, which makes a mon rr ality, etherial moments islande | like 
ted man’s heart tremble, and the impertine thyself, in the vast sea of time! Dear England! 
ole quotation of sene poor scholar in the next ca-| thon arta noble country, wise, powerful, and 
bin about ant septem digitos brashed | victuous—but thou hast no such purple waves 
; every ators vic dust frommy eyes. I}as those which swell towards Funchal; chou 
her gat bolt upric templated, by the glim-|hast no such breezes of intoxication as those 
ne Meriog of | s lantera the buge disar- | which then fanned my cheek and carried an- 
the @ My ofmy prev 3 | fished for my cloathes, | imation to my heart; thou hast no over-arched 
ave but they were bat ring: I essayed to rise, but 1) avenues of vines, no golden clusters of orange | 
| eould find wo reo stims-piace for the cule of. scjamd lomon, no quintas, po Corral! IF felt, for | 
ind, theumatic foot. However, I was somewhat} the | rst time, but it passed away soon,a wish 
the conseled by a sailor who came to bale out the) to live and die far from my native country; it 
left water at daybreak,—‘‘ a fine breeze, Sir, only scerned fora moment that it would be poetical 
was My it’ dead on end for us; and to be sure, [ minds jhappiness to dwell with one loved companion 
her Apollo and thirty-two merchantmen were lost} amidst these quiet mountains, and gaze at} 
ere. Htomewhere in these parts.” It was kindly |évening on the Jovely sea and the lone Dezer- 
hap } meant of Jack, no doubt, though he was out | tas on the horizon. I did not choose any of | 
cory & his latitude bye sht degrees at least. | the gay and luxurious, houses which adorn the 
the Tthink i never shall forget the scene of hbosom of the amphitheatre above the town; I 
iat beauty and terror which presented itself to me| admired, like ali the world, their perfect ele- 
, for ‘onidects. Every thing indeed, becomes tame | gance and glorious prospect, but they did not 
i fe bylong familiarty,and the o!d mariner has no| fill my heart with that fondness which I felt for 
her Mm eye for any thingina gale except his top-|one simple mansion in the distant parish of Ca- 
eath -tuasts; but to the fresh and apprehensive min! I often hear the brawline brools al 
gay What is there on land so vnspealtably grand as| night, and think myself seated on the bench of 
her me @etormon the ocean? he Jone ship uoder| grees turf, drinking that cool bottle of wine, 
what My Meble reefed topsails and staysails lay groaning | 
ment like’a gigantic siccleton in agony’ a dreadful, beyond? Ifthe ancients had known Madeira, 









hedge or wall of waters confined th& horizon tol it would 

Bbandred yards ardurid ws; the sea as black as jinsula, and the blessed spirits of the Gentiles 
th, save when, a3 each cnormous wave arose after a millennium of probat 

high, the furious blast caught ip its long/in the Canari 

: crest offoam, and dashed it ingd atonfs Of smolty | live for ever on nectar and oranges. 


















ghee : . : ; ; ; 
t, she ) met’ The sun also shone of with a wild a i should think the situation of Madeira the 
ny— | ance at intervals, ar wrays of we-44mos'. crviable on the whole earth. It ensures 








fa ed by the spray shower, forged 
i ofairy arches of prismatic @of 





uridg in every | almost every tropical luxury. 












A 
ia Ans Tegrce o 
mel eection as far as the eye could reach, On| temperatnre may beenicyed between Funcha 
a s 7 . ‘ - . . 
fixed & uesday the wind lulled for-some time, but at| and (he Ice House. The seasons are the youth 
d for ® tit blew again as before; and on Wednes- maturity, and old age of a never ending, stil 





P day we had a succession of squalls at intervals 
P Of quartét of an hour, each sharper than the 

‘Other, which excéeded in violence any thing 1 

i magined. Under the “last of them 
@lant masts quivered like reeds, the 
gave masic like Eolian harps, and the 
ithe silent veterans were fixed anxious- 


beginning spring: 
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the bowers of-Acrasie and Armida:— 
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Blossoras and fruits at onee of golden hue 
Appeared, with gay enamell’d colours mix’d. 








flere [ found what I used 
to suppose peculiar to the garden of Eden, ans 


creased my rheumatism; so that I longed after 


ness, formed the grand features of the picture. | Madeira as for a land of promise, and the first 


scattered islets, 
t cells, filled my 





and verdar 
} 


} its brokea rocks, 


| heart with that joy which no one can feel who 


2 on the ecean. 

ning of the Ist of January, 
1825, we came slowly into the Bay of Funchal, 
; The town, the couvntry-t 
hora do Monte s 
thin mist which 
mountains. The 
l 

L 


has not made a voyag 
Early on the mor 





3 oy % 
ises, and Nossa Sen- 





ened like silver (brough the 
} on the bosom of the 
bells of many churches soon 
yegan to hail the new year with that blessed 
»eyond all others, love 





sound, which mariners 
to hear. The guns of salute reared from our 
ship, and the I!heo or Loo Rack answered 
them across the A clumsy boat with 
four dark Madeira rowers conveyed me to the 
shore, and when I it, [ felt a force, 
which I had not felt before, in the 








toucherc 


Egressi optata Troes potiuntur grena. 

The hospitality of the English merchants in 
Madeira is princely. You cannot bring too 
many, you eannot stay too long, The houses 
of alf are open to the guests of each, and 1 
never met with less kindness from Stoddart, 
because I had shown a preference for Gordon, 
Iam loth to believe that they look upon us 
only as customers, although they lead vehe 
mently into temptation, by Malmsey, Tinta, 
and Sercial, and bid you remember the old 
hense, when they shake hands with you at 
parting. There was a generality of intelli. 
gence, an independence of spirit, and a cour- 
teousness of manner about those whom I saw, 
which seemed the effect and the symptoms. of 
great opulence and unimpeachable credit. They 
have no huckstering, shop-keeping, agency 
taint; they are true descendants (I was going 
to say remnants} of that grand character, the 
| English merchant of former times .Theirin- 

















{with a view of Rosa and the pretty church | formation indeed with regard to certain islands, 


> 


| which are laid down by geographers, more or 


have been their plusquam fortunata | less in their neighbourhood, is remarkably nar- 
. | row. 
utionary enjoyment | tion of the scientific, as the result of much 
es, would have been translated to | inquiry, that there are such, islands as Tene- 


kcan state it, however, for the satisfac- 


| riffe, Palma, and Payal, and that there is 
a} Sea to believe that the position usually 


assigned to them in charts is correct; at the 


lenc | IS in og) 2 > : | Ss > 
nscives) almost every European comfort, together with | sane time there is so litte, or L. may say, ho 


f\intercourse between them and Madeira, that 
1 | whether they are round or square, whether 
, | they are one hundred, or one thousand leagues 
1 | off, whether they make wine or beer, are mat- 
ters of much dovbt. Yellow fever, it also ap- 
d | pears, rages in some, and the plague in others; 
| the wine, if it can be called wine, is according 
to 2 few enterprising merchant adventurers, so 
detestable) that the smallest admixture of it 
would iofaliibly spoil forty times its quantity 


The myrtle, the geranium, the rose, and the of the true old London Particular; so that ail 
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the idle steries which we hear ignorantly band- 
ed about in Eogland of wine from Fayal and 
Teneriffe being re-exported from Madeira as 
the genuine production of the latter island, are 
without question entirely false. And such be- 
ing the case, it is truly wonderful that a spot 
comparatively so inconsiderable should be able 
to supply the enormous demand for the wine 
called Madeira, from England, the European 
continent, the West Indies, and both Ameri- 
Cas. 

The town of Funchal stretches along the 
margin of the bay for nearly a mile and a balf, 
but it is barely a third of that size in breadth 
in any part. [tis by no means so dirty as the 
Portuguese like, but the English resideuts are 
s0 influential here, that they Lave been able to 
exercise a tyranny of cleanliness, which the 
natives sullenlyendure at the hazard of catching 
colds. 
furniture of the altar and lateral shrines very 


The cathedral is a fine building, the) # 





rich in gold, silver, and pearls, and fresh roses 
were hanging in chaplets and festeous over 
and around theidols. There is no ceiling, but 
the roof, formed of unpainted beams of wood, 
is visible as in some of our old parish churches | 
in England, and the floor consists of nothing | 





but loose planks, which are continually remo | 


ved for the purpose of depositing the corpses | 
of the dead below. This vile practice 1 ob- 
served in otber churches in the island, and it 
is wonderful in sych a climate, that it does not 
destroy the worshippers, as it impairs the beau- 
ty and solemnity of the place of worship. Be- 
fore the western door of the cathedral is a par- 
vis or open space, and beyond that, the Ter- 
reiro da Se, a very pleasant promenade, under 
four or five parallel rows of trees, and inclosed 
by a wall a few feet in height. Some nice 
houses are situated in the street on either hand, 
from the balconies of which the ladies looked 
at the gentlemen below: and in particular there 
is, what the Spaniards call, a beaterio or make. 
believe nuonery on the north side, the windows 
of which were literally crammed full of the 
meek faces of some score of probationers for 
single blessedness. There was not a pretty 
girl amongst them. Beyond the Terreiro you 
come to 23 neat market-place, and to a large 
mass of building, which was formerly a con- 
vent of Franciscans, I think; balf of it at pre- 
sent is converted into barracks and guard- 
rooms, and the rest is still retained by the friars. 
Their church is uncommonly fine in its interior 
proportions, and must have been very imposing 
in the days of its splendour. Those days are 
gone. Dirt, silence, and misery were con- 
spicuous through ignoracce and superstition. 
The friars looked wretched, and ove pwor fel- 
low without shoes or shirt moved my compas- 
sion te that degree, that | conferred a pistarine 
upon him. He seemed as grateful as if I had 
taught him to read his breviary, which he con- 
fessed to me he could not do. There was some 
time agoa chapel here, as I understood it, en- 
tirely constructed of human skulls, but upon 
inquiry I found it was destroyed or removed. 
(Conclusion next week.) 





Doctor Johnson, long before he broached 
the idea ef his Dictionary, or any other work 
which chiefly contributed to raise and estab- 
lish his literary reputation, was much with a 
bookseller of omineace, who frequently con- 
sulted him about manuscripts offered for sale, 
or books newly published; but whenever John- 
son’s opinion happened to differ from, his, he 
would stare Johnson full in the face, and re- 
mark, with much gravity and arrogance, ‘1 





wish you could write as well.” This Jobnson 
thought was literally telling a professional man 


~, 


that he was an impostor, and that he assumed 
a character to which he was not equal; he 
therefore heard the gross imputation once or 
twice with sullen contempt. One day, how- 
ever, in the presence of several gentlemen 
who knew them both, this bookseller very in- 
cautiously threw out the same illiberal opinion. 
Johnson could suporess his indignation no lon 
ger. ‘“* Sir,” said he, ‘* you are oot competent 
to decide a question which you do not under- 
stand.—If your allegations be true, you have 
the brutality to insult me with what is not my 
fault, but my misfortune. If your allegations 
be not true, your impudent speech only shows 
how much more detestable a liar is than a 
brute.” 
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EACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH 20 ELE- 
GANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 





TERMS, 83 PER ANNUM,IN ADVANCE, 








PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 3, 1828. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


Grenoble, acity of France, the capital of 
the farmer province of Dauphiny, and under 
the late government, the chief town of the ar- 
rondissement or district of Grenoble, and of 
the department of the Isere. This city stands 
at the confluence of the rivers Drac and Isere, 
the latter dividing it into two unequal parts; 
the former, which is crossed by a bridge with 
a single lofty arch, is liable to overflow its 
banks, and commit considerable devastation 
both in the city and its environs. Grenoble is 
situated at the foot of the Alps, in an agreea- 
ble country, abounding in wood and water, but 
of a climate so variabie, that the thermometer 
ranges through nearly 30° ina day: the great- 
est heat is frdm the 10th of July to the 15th 
of August, and the greatest cold from the 20th 
of December to the 20th of January, The 
city stands 600 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the medium height of the barometer is 27 
inches two lines. Nine-tea‘hs of the city are 
on the left bank of the Isere, constituting the 
portion chiefly exposed to inundations, several 
of which have done much damage, and the wa- 
ter has beea known to rise three feet deep in 
the streets. 

Grenoble is surrounded by a wall, and is 
commanded by a citadel; but, is not considered 
a strong placc. Within the walls, its area oc- 
cupies about 74,000 square feet. It consists 
of 1200 or 1300 houses, and is inhabited by 
23,500 souls, according to recent computa- 
tions, for those of older date increase that pop- 
ulation above a fifth, The streets arg broad, 
and tolerably regular; aod the houses, in gen- 
eral°well built, consist of four or five stories. 
There are several fine public edifices, particu- 
larly the Episcopal palace, and that wherein 
the parliament formerly held its sittings.— 
Among the charitable institutions which sufii- 
ciently illustrate the disposition of the citizens, 
the general hospital is the chief, and is gov- 
erned by directors selected from the most dis- 
tinguished of the inhabitants. The building, 
which is very spacious, is appropriated for incu- 
rables; persous insane; the indigent, who com- 
monly amount to 400: and the foundlings of 


the city, about 150 in number, are also receiy. 
ed here. This institution occupies an inelo. 
sure, to the south-east of the city, and aq. 
joining to it isthe military hospital. In the 
hospital of Providence, there are 60 beds, and 
in the hospital of the Ladies of Charity, for fe. 
males, there are-20; besides which institutions 
there is a poor’s house in the suburbs, Gren. 
oble has also a inuseum of the arts, and a bo. 


consisting of a small body of troops, is kept 
here. 

The principal manufactures of this city, are 
woollen cloths, muslins, bats, and ? rticularly 
gloves, the principal towns of Fracce, Spain 
italy, and Britain, being supplied with thern, 
Marble cutting is also carried on t6 some ex. 
tent, for which purpose there are mills drivep 
by water from the adjoining rivers. 

Grenoble is the see of a bishop, who former. 
ly arrogated the title of Prince of Grenoble, 
and enjoyed those peculiar privileges, which, 
in less enlightened ages, were reserved almost 
exclusively for ecclesiastics. Besides the pa 
rish churches, there are several monastic insti- 
tutions. 

Grenoble is celebrated for the complaisance 
and polished manners of iis inliabitants, many 
of whom have shewn a distinguished taste for 
letters. Condillac aud Mabiy, well known 
among the modern literati of France, were 
both natives ef this place. It has also to boast 
ot having given birth to the Chevalier Bayard, 
characterized by hi’ sovereign Francis I. a 
one sans peur et sans reproche, and who, if we 
are to credit history, singly defended the nar- 
row pass of a bridge agaiust 200 horsemen.— 
The Baron Adrets, a sanguinary chief of the 
Huguenots, during the wars for the reforma- 
tion of religion, was born here, and distinguish- 
ed himself by his cruelty on the miserable 
prisoners who fell into his power. 

As the site of this city is elevated only 15 
feet above the level of the river Isere, an une 
usual humidity prevails, which is the source of 
many serious distempers among the inhabi- 
tants. Though standing at the edge of a plain, 
extending over a square league, and surroun- 
ded by fertile fields and gardens, these advan- 
tages are counteracted by the miasmata ema- 
naliog from the depositions of the waters.— 
Certain seasons of the year are extremely un- 
healthy; siow fevers are seldom eradicated; 
and it has been remarked, that even the cbil- 
dren are, in infancy, of sinaller size, and lon- 
ger of attaining the strength and complexion 
of those in the neighbouring country. ‘ The 
river Isere,” an intelligent physician observes, 
“has becume a kind of domestic enesmy to 
Grenoble, with which it is necessary to live; 
the constant humidity, and the mud deposited 
by its tranquil waters in the neighbouring 
marshes, are inconveniences with which be- 
nificient nature has accustomed the inhabi- 
tants; but they excite less attention than the 
tendency of all the prevalent diseases to ter- 
minate in dropsy.” It has been proposed to 
counteract the dejeterious effects arising from 
local circumstances, by digging a canal to 





same timé, would prevent the overflowing of 
the river; as also to deepen the bed of the 
Isere, in order to give it a stronger current. 

Grenoble has subsisted from a very aucient 
period, and was known by the name of Cularo, 
under which it is designed in a letter from Plav- 
cus to Cicero. It issaidto haye been called 
Gratianopolis fcom the Roman emperor Gra- 
tian; but since the period when it was posses- 
sed by the Allobroges, and when it was denom- 





inated a city, itrepeatedly changed ite master, 


tanical garden well managed. A garrison, a 
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After various revolutions, Dauphiny came un- 
der the dominion of the kings of France, and 
Louis XI. instituted a parliament in Grenoble, 
founded on the model of the parliament of Pa. 
ris, since which time it has remained an inte- 
gral part of the kingdom. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have made short extracts from a file of 


our next a further continuation from their most 
interesting passages. 

Ao obliging correspondent has furnished us 
with a copy of Hazard’s state papers—as soon 
as leisure permits, we shall examine if they 
contain any thing likely to interest our read- 
ers—ineanwhile, we fee! indebted for the at- 
tention shewo us. 

We shall gladly putin ** Gude black prent” 
the effusions we have been favoured with by 
our Canadian friend tue Druid~his communi- 
cations are always gratefully received. 

Our fair Irish friend Hibernia, graces our 
columns this week—we hold ourselves partic- 
ularly obliged to her. 








The little effusion of the butter-fly’s birth 


day is believed to be from the talented pen of| 


Miss Roscoe of Liverpool—the termination 
contains a beautiful moral. 

The tokens of approbation received from 
distant correspondents of the manner in which 
the Souvenir is conducted, are peculiarly grat- 
ifying, and shall prompt us to renewed effurts 
to make it interesting. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Both Houses of Legislature of New Jersey, 
in joint ballot re-elected Isaac H. Williamson 
Govenor of that state, without opposition. 


— +o 





Of the 255 students (under graduates) at tho 
College in Cambridge, Mass., eighty-six be- 
long to Boston. 





Tea.—The consumption of tea is increasing 
every year.’ In 1823, the importation was 
24,000,000 Ibs.; in 1826, it was 30,000,000 
}bs.; and in the year ending January 5, 1828— 
39,746,147 lbs. 


The following is a verbatem et lileratim copy 
ofawritten advertisement, now posted up at 
the Hebden Bridge toll-bar:—‘* This his too 
giv notis that 1 jon Dudson hof New gat bo- 
tham Epinstall wil hopena Klub for hole soorts 
of Hewsold furnutter at my heuse ere hun 
Setturdy 20st. Cept. when prise of um heie wil 
beteld ut timof Hentry bas whitnes mi and 
this 16st da hof Cept. 1828. jon Dudson.”— 


, Leed’s Intel. 





el new Fire screen for the Ladies.—Draw a 
landscape on paper wit! common Indian ink, 
Tepresenting a winter scene or mere out-line; 
the foliage to be painted with murite of cobalt 
‘(green,) murite of copper (yellow,) and arce- 
‘tate of cobalt (blue,) all which colours dry in 
invisible; but on the screen being held near 
_ the fire, the gentle warmth will occasion the 
Mrees, flowers, &c. .to display themselves in 
‘ natural col Mi and winter is magically 
hanged toepring. As the paper cools, the 
,Slours disappear; and the effect may be re- 
bd as often as required. 


. 





iin IMPORTANT WORK. 

_ Among the list of new publications from the 

th press, is the folliowing:—‘ A moral trea- 
on the education of the domestic cat pre- 

d by @ philosophical and political history 






of this animal; te which is annexed an essay 
upon the diseases to which itis liable The 
authors, Messrs. Raton & Chatclain, are said 
to have handled their subject in a masterly 
manner. 
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Tue Gem: a Literary Annual. Edited by T. 

Hood, Esq. London 1829. Marshall. 

{Unpublished. ] 

We have received a complete set of the 
proof sheets of this publication, but have not 
much time or space to bestow upon it in our 
present number. Indeed it would not be ad- 
visable to exhaust our store of ‘ Annuals” by 
noticing too many of them together. They will 
furnish us, we hope, with agreeable extracts 
for several weeks. An account of the engray- 
ings to the ‘*Gem” will be found in another 
part of our Journal. Mr. Hood has some very 
good and some very bad verses in the work, 
which we shall more particularly notice here- 
after. We thall now merely quote a little} 
poem; which is just suited to our present limit- 
ed space. Its puns are not very uew, but they 
are pleasantly introduced. 


On a picture of Hero and Leander. 
B. T. HOOD. 





Why, Lover, why 
Such a Water-rover? 
Would she love thee more 
For coming half seas over? 


Why, Lady, why 
So in love with dipping? 
Must a lad of Greece 
Come all over dripping? 


Why, Cupid, why 
Make the passage brighter? 
Were not any boat 
Better than a lighter? 


Why, Maiden, why 
So intrusive standing? 
Must thou be on the stair, 
When he’s on the landing 
Lon. Week. Rev. 





From the Token for 1829. 
THE SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 
By Emma G. Embury. - 


The king was in his tent, 

And his lofty heart beat high, 

As he gazed on the city’s battered walls 
With proud and flashing eye; 

But darker grew bis brow, and stern 

As slowly forward came 

The chiefs who long had dared to spurn 
The terror of his name, 


With calm and changeless cheek, 
Before the king they stood, 

For their native soil to offer up 
The sacrifice of blood. 

Like feloas they were meanly clad, 
But the lightniogs of their look, 
The marble sternness of their brow, 
Eevn the monarch could not brook. 


With angry voice he cried, 

“ Haste! bear them offto death! 

Let the trumpet’s joyous shout be blent 
With the-traitor’s parting breath!” 
Then silently they turned away, 

Nor word nor sound awoke, 











Till from the monarch’s haughty train, 
The voice of horror broke. 


And hark! a step draws near— 

Not like the heavy clang 

Of the warrior’s tread-and through the guards 
A female figure sprang; 

‘* A boon! a boon! my noble king! 

If still thy heart can feel 

The love Philippa once could claim, 

Look on me while I kneel. 


Tis for thyself I pray; 

Let not the dark’ning cloud 

Of base-born cruelty arise 

Thy glory to enshroud. 

Nay, nay—I will not rise; 

For never more thy wife 

Will hail thee victor, till thy soul 
Can conquer passions’ strife. 


Turn not away my king! 

Look notin anger down! 

I’ve lived so long upon thy smile, 
I cannot bear thy frown. 

Oh, doom me not, dear lord, to feel 
The pang all pangs above, 

To see the light I worship,fade, 
And blush because I love. 


Think how for thee I laid 

My woman’s fears aside, 

And dared, where charging squadrons meet, 
With dauntless front to ride, 

Think how, in all the matchless strength 
Of woman’s love, I spread 

Thy banner’s, till they proudly waved 

In victory o’er my head. 


Thou saidst that I deserved 

To share thy glorious crown; 

Oh, force me not to turn away 

In shame from thy renown. 

My Edward! thou wert wont to bear 
A kind and gentle heart; 

Then listen to Philippa’s prayer, 
And let these men depart. 


Oh, what is all the pride 

Of man’s oft boasted power, 

Compared with those sweet dreams that wake 
In love’s triumphant hour? 

Slowly the haughty king unbent 


| His stern and vengeful brow, 


And the look he turned upon her face 
Was full of fondness now. 


Ne’er yet was woman slow 

To read in tell-tale eyes, 

Such thoughts as these—a moment more 
And on his breast she lies. 

Then while her slender form still clung 
Tohis supporting arm, 

He cried, ‘ Sweet, be it as thou wilt; 
They shall not meet with harm!’ 


Then from the patriot band, 

Arose one thrilling cry; 

And tears rained down the iron cheek 
That turned unblenched to die. 

‘* Now, we indeed are slaves,” they cried; 
‘¢ Now, vain our warlike arts— 

Edward has won our shattered walls, 
Philippa wins our hearts.” 


licen tine 


ORIENTAL RHODOMOTADE.—When his innu- 
merable armies marched, the heavens were so 
filled with the dust of their feet, that the birds 
of the air could rest thereupon. His elephants 
moved like walking mountains; and the earth, 
oppressed, by their weight, mouldering into 








dust, and found refuge ia the peaceful heaven, 
Asiatic Register, 
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Suoppine is both an Affiscment and a busi- 
ness. It is principally a female employment 
in which they appear in weeds of joy, it par- 
takes of their nature and bodies forth their 
feelings. If only men frequented the gay 
stores of Broadway or the flaunting ten footers 
of Maiden lane, what a dull mechanical busi- 
ness shopping would become! There would be 
no tossings and tumblings of silks and cottons 
which provoke the shopmen and delight their | 
fair buyers. The price of a piece of poplin| 
would be asked and the same price would be | 
given. Anold bachelor onthe verge of his | 
fiftieth winter would not venture to haggle | 
about the haw much of apair of flannel draw: 
ers. 

Man was made of the same materials of 
which crockery ware is now manufactured.— | 
He was made of red earth. He is heavy, | 
eleepy, full of bad humours, and without wo-| 
man has neither fancy, wit ner imagination. | 
This the shopmen. krow very well. A store} 
(hat is frequented only by men, is the dullest | 
place in the street. The keepers have no 
warmth in their composition—no grace in the | 
manner, and no colouring in their feelings.—| 
When they atlempt a compliment, they com-| 
sit a blunder. Their jokes are ali taken from | 
the jest books,’ and they are of the earth,—| 
earthly. But mark the men who are polished 
bright by the constant dropping in to buy a/ 
ribbon or cheapen a feather! The happy cir-| 
cumstances in their existence makes them the 
very elegaats of the pave. 

Shopping is also a species of secret priva- 
teering carried on under a legalized flag. The 
street is crowded on the proper days with barks 
of gay mortality, bounding forward on voy a-| 
ges of vanity and ennui killing. They drop| 
into various ports in their way in search of 
hearts, fans, liquids or eatables. The practised 





eye can easily single out-the pirates by pro- | 


fession who under the coleur de rose pass for 
Sen liand trahniark N Adi 
Jegalised trafickers.—WNa. Adv. 





ATMOSPHERICAL REFRACTION. 


Looking down the Bay on Sunday last, in 
the direction of the Narrows, we witnessed a 


decepticn of the sight, which made us think one | 


of Cotton Mather’s miracles no longer apoch- 
ryphal. 


They had long been expecting the return oi 
asupply ship, on board of which were 

of their friends. At length, on a hez; 
they saw a ship in the air, with all | 
bent, and the illusion was so perfect tu 
fancied she was inthe harbour, ma 
way gallantly to the dock.—‘Vhen lu! a mast 
fell one way, another broke of another way— 
one spar feil in this direction, another in that 
—until at length the whole ship broke to pie- 
evs, atd literally dissolved into thin air, Un 
happy omen! nor ship ner friends were ever 
heard of more. But fancy imparied to the 
shadow the exact form, size and appearance 
of the vessel which had been sent out, and 
whose retarn was so anxiously expected, and 
ihe prophetic spectre-ship of course, became 
a supernatural revelation, in the mirabilia of 
the volumiaous historian of the pilgrim colo- 
nies. Tie aecount of its appearance was care- 
fully drawn up by the Rey. Mr. Davenport, 
the minister of New Haven. It is possible 


We allude to that by which the early | 
settlers of New Haven were so much alarmed. | 


, ae 
ioe ner} 


a ship we saw on Sunday, which was apparent- 
ly raised so high that a line drawn from it to 
the eye, would have made an angle of thirty 
degrees with the plane of: the horizon. It 
seemed to be proudly floating above an im 
mense volume of mist. The state of the at- 
mosphere at the time of Cotton Mather’s mir- 
acle, was probably the same as with us on 





ty ssaameeeiadiinaiaiebion 
them; and -siace the time of Agnes, the mode 
of wearing jewels has very often changed. 
Pearls were the favorite ornament of Cathe. 
rine of Medici, and Diana of Poitiers. Mary 
Stuart having brought some superb diamonds 
into France, the ladies of the court resumed 
the wear of them. At the coronation of Mar 
de Medici, her robes were loaded with pearls, 





Sunday. Such illusions are not unusal jn the 
arctid and antarctic seas. 
reading some interesting accounts, we believe 
in Scoreby’s narratives, of ships having been 
seen by that i 

for many miles before the top-mast could be 


descried with the best glasses from his own| 


round tops.—Three or four years since there 
was an instance of atmospherical refraction 
near Marblehead—an account of which was 
published in the Boston Statesman. 
ter stated that fields, trees, and houses were 
distinctly marked out, and every shade and 
hue exhibited. The fashionable and romantic 
island of Nahant’ was likewise exactly and 
beautifully delineated, at the distance of seve- 
ral miles from is real situation. But the most 
remarkable instance of atmospherical refrac- 
tion of which we have read, occurred at Last- 
ings, in England, in July 1798. The account 
before us states that this continued for three 
hours, and the refracted coast, (the coast of 
France) though -at a distance of forty or filty 
miles, was plainly to be seen with the naked 
eye froin the sea shore, while at other times it 


;could not be seen with a telescope, on account 


t 
The fishermen, who had been 
the habit of tra 


of its lowness. 


in ling on the coast, pointed 


jout from Hastings, the places they were ac- 
|customed to visit, such as the Bay, the Old 


Head or Man, the windmill, &c, at Boulogne, 


| St. Vallery; &c. on the coast of Picardy.— 


From the eastern clifl of Hastings, which is 
of considerable height, the spectator could 
see Dungeness, Dover cliffs, and the French 
coast from Crisis to Dieppe. By the teles- 
cope, the French fishing boats were plainly to 
be seen at anchor: and the different colours of 
the land on the heights, with the buildings, 
jweére perfectly discernible, 
| nomenon was likewise observed at Winchel- 
sea, and other places on the coast. 





FEMALE ORNAMENTS.—Louis de Berguen, 
a native of Bruges, was the first who, in 1546, 
|attempted to cut the diamond. The four dia- 
vonds that enriched the robes of Charlemagne 
‘e in the native state; but, notwithstanding 
is defect, they were not less rare and pre- 
sus. They were preserved for a long time 
at 3t. Denis; and il is clear that none but per- 
;sons of great wealth could obtain such valua- 
ble articles. Charles the Rash was one of the 
|princes who affected the new luxury of dia- 
;monds. He is represented in a vignette of 
ia MS. in the Bibliotheque Royal, wearing in 
this hat that which was afterwards taken in his 
lbaggage by the Swiss, after the battle of 
|Graudlon, and which has since been known 
under the name of Sancy. 
j Itis said Agnes Serel was the first female 
jin France who wore a diamond necklace.— 
| These diamonds were so rough, so ill set, and 
| produced so ill an effect, and so much incon- 
jvenience tothe neck of Agnes, that she -used 
jto callit her iron collar. She wanted to get 
rid of it, till Charles VII. from whom she 


We recollect of} 


: 
ntvepid navigator in the clouds, | 


Tho let: | 


The same phe-| 





(bat the ship itself, or rather the reflection of doubtless. had it, and who was pleased with 
if, by (he deceptive effects of fog, and the o-|jseeing her handsomely decorated, prevailed 
ceaa, was seen in the atmosphere, and that jon ber to retain it. Thegentle Agnes obeyed; 
she suddenly, from some natural cause, went |and many ladies haveno doubt, since then, ac- 
down in-the sound, before making the harbour. | ted in the same manner. Byt diamonds at that 
Such an eceular deception was the case with ‘time did not possess the monopoly of pleasing 


It was the custoin at that time to put strings of 


Under Louis XIV. the taste for 
| diamonds revived, and the fetes given by that 
sumptuous mouarch entirely restored the fash- 
lion of wearing this rnament. Robes 
were embroidered necklaces, ai- 
| grett, a! 1 bracclets were made of them; and 
| they were not unfrequeuily employed to orna- 
jment the front The Queen 
mon her waistband, on the epaulettes 
lof her robe, and on the brooch of ber mantle, 
| Thisrage for diarnonds continued till the ap. 
of the Revolution. Twenty years bee 
| fore that epoch the ladies had become tired of 
them, and nothing was then to be seen but or- 
I of steel, glass, and pearls. Sentimental 
ornaments then bad their turn. Necklaces of 
hair, bracelets of hair, medallions and ciphers 
|in hair, were at once attestations of the con- 
quests which their beauties had made, and of 
}those which they aspired to obtain. Steel re- 
appeared a short time since on the toilettes of 


| shoulders. 


brilliant « 
with Lig 





of stomachers. 
; 


wore th 


nroacy 


iment 


ithe eleganies, and necklaces, brooches, and 
buckles, uave again been made of steel for se- 


diamond still marks 
and dignity of English beauties. 


veral months past. But the 
the rank 


' 
| 
| War suAtn A min rar?—We are gen- 
‘erally of opinion that a wan may partake with 
|safety of all the edibles, animal and vegeta- 
ble, which nature bas provided. But ever and 
|anon, we meet with some treatise on diet, and 
then—exié appetite in a rage. ‘Don’t touch 
that roast pig!’’ says the Doctor—* you will 
hear it squeaking all night in your dreams.”— 
Throw that piece of pork out of the window! 
Remember the fate of Adonis! Do you think 
that he was really gored to death by the wild 
| boar? By no means; it made him obese, and 
{spoiled his complexion—and thus was he lost 
|to Venus. The idea of a fat man’s being belo- 
| ved, is superlatively preposterous. ** Is it pos- 


|sidle, sir, that you are about to swallow that 


piece of acon? It is enough to kill a Conesto-, 


gatorse. Touch that tempting ham sparingly, 
if you wish (o see your grand-children.”? ‘ But, 
| Doctor, this pork is pickled, and. salt, you 
| know”’—*‘* Males it worse, adds to its indiges- 
tibility, and creates scurvy.” What a fuss about 
4 little piece of pork! 

What then’ shall a man eat? Lamb—it is 
digestible and nutritious. True, but it is as 
unsavory as water, and as tasteless as chalk. 
| If you eat froma sense of duty, eat lamb;— 
but if you regard your reputationas a man 
of taste, bribe your cook to swear that it is 
mutton. 

What else may we masticate? Veal? This is 
the comparative to lamb’s positive. No one 
but a calf can endure it, and that endurance 
could only jarise from fellow fecling. But beef, 
it seems, creates fever. Be it so—we are con- 
tent to be feverish beef-eaters. 

We are never more appalled, than when we 
light on these— Treatises on the Art of Li- 
ving Long and comfortably, by the Regulation 
of Diet, &c.”? Let us eat what we like, and 
die when our time comes. We once tried a 
course of diet.—We lived on vegetables for @ 
week, and were yellow with the jaundice for a 





them into the hair, which fell in knots over the * 








month afterwards, Had we departed the flesh, 








ren: 
vith 
eta- 
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" weshould have takeu for our epitaph, Died of 
Dieting. —N. Y¥. Cour. 





THE SILVER TONES OF WOMAN’S TONGUE. 


The silver tones of woman’s tongue, 
éThe eloquence of woman’s eyes, 
oesac nameless bards have sung, 
| Thestrains unheeded by the wise; | 
Jwould not be a bard like them 

Even for the bliss of Lucy’s smile, 
Aod Lucy would herself condemn 

The flattcrer’s deceitful wile. 








I could not tell thee how I love 

Nor paint the charms | find in thee, 
Though every leafin yonder grove 
Changed into winged words for me; 
But Lucy! to this veart of mine 


Let me (hy gentle ingers press— | 
Each rapid Founding Useoh is thine, 

And ev« @. appel 38. 
Lucy! itis the holy hour 


When sunlight dics upon the sea— 
When pearls are hung on every flower, 

And birds are hushed on every tree; 
Upon the lattice—all is mute, 

Mate as the beams of yon pale star; 
Jwould not even have,thy lute 

The music of such sileuce mar. 


Methinks there isin it aspell 
That gives the soul a higher sway, 
And thoughts that oft in darkness dwell, 
Start iato life in bright array; 
Thoughts—feelings—ecstacies—that fling | 
A sudden joy through both our bosoms, 
Like flowers io moonlight, or like spring, 
That wreathes on evcry bovgh a blossom. 


| 


Each other’s world we lang have been, 
‘Our eyes their san—our aris their zone, 
But now a something felt—not seen— 
Gives to our bliss a higher tone. 
While we can clasp each other thus, 
In love’s deep purity entwin’d, 
Ob! what is all this earth to us? 
Earth cannot bound the chainless mind. 


Our souls, like clouds at break of day, 
* Across the sun’s bright pathway driven, 
Have into light resolved a way— 
O God! the light—the light of Heaven! 
My spirit floats in liquid light, 
Like skiff upon’a sapphire sea: 
Oh, Lucy! we have seen to-night 

















A glimpse of Heaven's eternity! 


Lucy! itis a time for prayer— 

A time for thoughts we cannot speak, 
Butin the blue and starry air 

Our thoughts will find the home they seek: 
Kaeel with me Lucy side by side-- 

Weare not things of dust and clay; 
Thou art my own immortal bride— 

-Kneel with me Lucy:—we will pray- 


: 

~ PRESIDENTIAL QuesTION.—Whatever may 
the issue of the great national contest, we 

Mispect the partizans will be willing to pause a 

While and brush a way the dust of the present 

Campaign, before they take the field “again. 


itis any consolation, they can show abundance 

Sears, for scarce one of therm comes out of the 
Contest as sound as when he entered it. What 
apity thatso mich bravery bas been lost upon 
We con !! But so it really is—the money, 
bur, the talent, and (we may ag the 
expended io this contest, has been 


| countries, would be 








| 


| : 
| imme 4] 
| 
| 


y @ fought bravely on both sides, and if 


lost—uot an inch of ground has, to human view, | gains, even greater than that of some of their 


been gained by either party—every thing} brother monarchs of Europe. 


Peter Pindar, 


stands about where it stood four years ago,)in a note to one of his poems, the Louisiad, we 
except the character and all the important in-| believe, tells a story of George III. of Eng- 


terests of the nation. 


The former has lost an|land, pulling a six-peuce out’ of his pocket, 


eminence, which twenty years of repentance &/ sending it to buy three pence worth of pippins 


moderation will not regain; and if the latter| and receiving the change. 
| have not suffered past repair, it is because the} have loftier notions. 


t 


nation has too much of the elasticity of yout 


fatal. 
they have 
eo to work to 


t 


her P top - (it ‘ \ 
er of their proselytes (il any) 


" at Eps 
Irlends—they may thep repall 
| j e% ? ] 
nave aout aud we now call 
1 


the miscuiels th 5 3 
} 


Our Winriebagoes 
We understand they do 


hi} not receive the copper currency of the country. 
{tobe overthrown by causes, which in older|Somebody gave a handful of change to one of 
Very soon, they|the chiefs, which he took, and picking out the 
| Will have nothing todo but to foot up the num-| silver coins from among the ¢euts, tossed away 
and | the latter with an air of the greatest contempt. 


NM. Y. 


Post. 


x , ting h f. Y > and 
<A eek sje ; gue ane | The following beautiful Hymn was composed 
A rune as yet the issuc is doubliul, to} nae Yi An seacappbieh es ee ae 7 
ge their influence to amend the Constitn-; PY Bishop Heber previous to his leaving 
> United States. so far as to render England for India. 
the President ineligible for a second, or for} 


the next electiun.—Journal of 
Commerce, | 


succecuing 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER—1 828. 


Morning Dress. —This costume is a petti- 
coat of fawn coloured gros de Nuples, witha 
very broad hem at the border, headed by an 
embroidery of Pomona green floize silk, in a 
Greek pattern. A canezou spencer of white 
muslin is worn with it, richly embroidered in 
| strives formed of satin-stitch raised spots. The 





body is drawn, but not very full, and a falling 
cape collar falls over it, at the throat, of plain 
India muslin, trimmed round with two rows of 
lace. “The sleeves are a@ la Mameluke, and 


sely wide. They are finished at the} 
wrists by stiffened points, a ? Antique, of cam- 
bric; and next the hand are very broad brace- 
lets of gold, clasped by a cameo head. When} 
| tis dress is adopted for the promenade, a bon-| 
| net of Pomona green gros de Naple 3 is worn| 
with it, with a broad white blond at the edge} 
jof the brim. The crown is tastefully ornamen | 
ted with the same blond, and with small bows} 
green and white ribbon: the blond at the | 
edgeis caught up in front; and from thence} 
,appears to he carried up on the crown, the} 


of 


bonnet ties under the chin on the right side, | 
by ribbon similar to thaton the crown, The} 
half-boots are of Pomona green kid. | 
Evening Costume.—A dress of white gossa- 
mer satin, with avery broad hem at the bor- | 
der of the skirt, at the head of which is a| 
splendid: wreath of embroidery in. coloured 
silks, intermixed with gold. The body is made | 
low with a collar-cape, en paladin, round the | 
tucker part, and edged by a ruche of blond 
tulle; the sleeves short, cut in bias, and very 
fall. The hair is arranged a la Grecque. A 
bandeau, wirich in grand costume is of coloured 
gems, crosses the forehead, dividing the curls 
on each side of the face. The Grecian knot, 
or fusse, at the back of thg bead, consists of ma- 
ny curls, confined together at the base by 
strings of pearls. The shoes are of white sa- 
tin. pf OTT L- 


_¥ 
a | i 
| 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand; 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call on us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain! 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Java’s isle, 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile: 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn, 

The Heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone! 


Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With Wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation! oh, Salvation! 

The joyful sound prociaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learn’d Messiah’s name! 


Watt, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o’er our ransom’d Nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign! 


THE ROGUE OUTWITTED.—A person we are 
told, lately went toa dealer in wool to pur- 


{chase about twenty pounds of that article, 


carrying, as usual, a sack to putit in. When 
the sack was filled, the steelyards were not at 
hand to weigh it. The dealer immediately 
went in pursuit of them. While he was gone, 
the customer looked with en evii eye upon a 
lot of fine cheese in the same room with the 
wool, and hastily put one of the finest, weigh- 
ing nearly 20 pounds, in his sack, mixing it 
up with the wool as the expression was, sup- 
posing he had obtained a valuable prize. On 
his return, the dealer quickly perceived by the 
weight of the sack, that his honest friend had 
put a cheese there. 

He said nothing, but quickly weighed it.— 
His customer said nothing, and as quietly paid 
him fifty cents a pound for his cheese under the 
denomination of wool.—Prov. JouR, 





Preserve your conscience always soft and 
sensible. If but one sin force its way into that 





Patnckry mras.—The W innebago chiefs 
seem to possess a princely disdain of small 








tender part of the soul, and dwell easy there, 
the road is paved for a thousand iniquities. 






















































































































































THE SOUVENIR. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR.” 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


We saw the vision’s flight 
And wept its swift decay, 

For death had early come to blight, 

The flower that Heaven had made so bright, 
To bloom its lovely ray. 


Its lovely day is gone, 

No more it blooms on earth, 
The laughing spirit’s gladly flown, 
A world so cold—so lately known, 

To seek ils heavenly birth. 


Death has forever chilled 
That eye of smiling light, 

Thy little heart’s forever stilled, 

Ere sin its stainless dream had filled, 
Or mocked its heavenward flight. 


Thy voice among the throng, 

That worship round the throne, 
Is mingled now in heavenly song, 
That but toransomed souls belong, 

Whom God has made his own. 


Upon that cherub face, 
Nor pain—nor sorrow rise, 
No earthly power can dare to trace 
Its stain in God’s own dwelling place, 
His temple*in the skies. 


Then can we wish the shroud, 
That wraps thy infant clay, 
Were changed for that uncertain cloud, 
That often breaks in vengeance loud, 
On manhood’s sinful way. 


Oh no! my babe—sleep still, 
No storm can wake thee now, 
The wintry blast may rave at will, 
Its angry frown can never chill, 
That sweet and tranquil brow. 
HIBERNIA. 











LLL 


When bursting forth to life and light, 
The offspring of enraptured May, 

The Butterfly, on pinions bright, 
Launched in full splendour on the day. 


Unconscious of a mother’s care, 

No infant wretchedness she knew; 
But as she felt the vernal air, 

At once to full perfection grew. 


Her slender form, etherial, light, 

Her velvet-textured wings enfold; 
With all the rain-bow’s colours bright, 
And dropt with spots of burnish’d gold. 


Trembling with joy awhile she stood, 
And felt the sun’s enlivening ray; 
Drank from the skies the vital flood, 
And wonder’d at her plumage gay. 


And balanced oft her broider’d wings, 
Thro’ fields of air prepared to sail; 
Then on her vent’rous journey springs 
And floats along the rising gale. 


Go child of pleasure, range the fields, 
Taste all the joy that spring can give; 
Partake what bounteous summer yields; 
And live, whilst yet ’tis thine to live. 


Go sip the rose’s fragrant dew, 

The lily’s honied cup explore; t: 
From flower to flower the search renew, 
And rifle all the woodbine’s store. 


And let me trace thy vagrant flight, 
Thy moments too, of short repose; 
And mark thee then with fresh delight, 
Thy golden pinions ope and close. 


But hark! whilst thus I musing stand, 
Pours on the gale an airy note; 

And breathing from a viewless band, 
Soft silvery tones around me float! 


They cease—but still a voice I hear, 

A whisper’d voice of hope and joy; 
‘¢Thy hour of rest approaches near, 
Prepare thee mortal! Thou must die! 


Yet start not; on thy closing eyes, 
Another day shall still unfold, 
A sun of milder radiance rise, 
A happier age of joys untold. 


Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight, 
The humblest form in nature’s train, 
Thus rise in new-born lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem teach in vain? 


Ah where were once her golden eyes, 
Her glittering wings of purple pride! 
Conceal’d beneath a rude disguise, 
A shapeless mass to earth allied. 


Like thee the hapless reptile liv’d, 





THE BUTTERFLY’S BIRTH-DAY. 


THE shades of night were scarcely fled; 
The air was mild, the winds were still; 

And slow the slanting sun beams spread 
O’er wood and lawn, o’er heath and hill. 


From fleecy clouds of pearly hue 
Had dropt a short but balmy shower, 
That hung like gems of morning dew, 
On every tree, and every flower. 


And from the blackbird’s mellow throat 
Was pour'd so loud and long a swell, 
As echoed with responsive note 
From mountain side, and shadowy dell. 


Like thee she toil’d hke thee she spun; 
Like thine her closing hour arriv’d, 
Her labours ceas’d, her task was done. 


And shalt thou, number’d with the dead, 
No happier state of being know? 

And shallno future morrow shed 
On theé a beam of brighter glow? 


Is this the bound of power-divine, 
To animate and insect frame? 
Or shall not He who moulded thine 

Wake at His Will the vital fame? 


Go mortal! in thy reptile state, 





Enough to. know, to thee is given: 


| Beheld the nations crouching at his feet, 









Go, and the joyful truth relate, 
Frail child of earth! high heir of heaven!” 


THE IMPERIAL EXILE. 


He who had once gone forth upon the earth ie | 

In his destroying majesty—whose sword 

To victory was wed—whose awful nod 

Pagelaimed the fall of thrones, or bade them 
rise— 

Who from his lofty pillar in the clouds 





O’er dazzled by his brightuess,—now within 
The narrow circuit of a lonely isle 











Sadly reposed: his reign of might was o’er, 
| His glory had departed. He was calm 
| As is the bosom of on unstirr’d lake, = 
| O’ershaded by the mountain,—and men looked I 
| Upon the fallen conqueror, and deemed 

| His spirit was at rest; yet on his brow The So 
| Were graven deep, vi fathomable thoughts, JH wat 
| That the unskilled behelder could pot scan, 
| Which were at war with peace; for his was not 
The healthful rest that waits on weariness. 

| The sullen slumber of some fiery flood 

| That vainly strove to heave the rocks aside, 

| Then chafes itself until it be consumed,— 
{Such rest was his—all joyless and unblest. 

| Yet in his sleep his spivit wandered forth 
O’er scenes departed—nightly did he dream 
Of thronging legious rushing to the fight— 
Of battle’s rage, and victory’s loud voice— 
Of riding forth upon the whirlwind’s blast, 
Grasping destruction—of pale, sbrinking foes, 
Quailing beneath the terrors of his wrath— 
|Of triumph’s deafening shout--of crowned 

kings, 

Bending their heads before him in the dust— 
Of universal sway, the idle dream 
} That lured him to his ruin:--then he’d wake 
To darkness, silence, nameless misery, 
Feeling afresh the horrors of his fall— 

And, iv bis lone and utter helplessness, 
| Weep tears of blood. His midnight agonies 
Were all unknown, and man beheld them not, 
His pride, that still dwelt with bim in his fall, 
Knew how to veil them from the vuigar ken. 
Ambition was his ido]l—lust of power 

Had maddened him, until he blindly deemed 
That he should hold the living world in chains, 
And men should bow before him as a god. 
With the hoarse murmurs of the mighty sea 
His own were mingled—and in bitterness 
He cursed all nature and himself—then died. 








One of the crew of the Macedonian, having 
received the wages of the last three years 
cruise, went with the money in his band, into 
a store, and having purchased a pocket book, 
put the roll of notes in his waistcoat pocket, 
and the book into that of bis round jacket. 
The store keeper told him that it was the fash- 
ion to put the money into the pocket book, but 
the sailor affirmed, he was up to the tricks of 
land-robbers, and went off. The next day he 
returned to the store, exclaiming in great glee, 
“‘ They’ve got it—-give me another!” He had 
indeed lost his pocket book, but secured his 
notes. 
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